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In 1855, Fairfield was settled by John Carson, William Carson, David Carson, William 
Beardshall, and John Clegg. A rock fort, four rods square, was built in 1856-7. The 
monument now stands at the southeast corner of the fort. 


In 1860 Fairfield was Utah’s third largest city, with a population of 7000 people, 
including the 3000 soldiers. 


In 1858 John Carson built what is now known as “Stagecoach Inn.” Here his family 
lived and operated a hotel for travelers from that time until its doors were closed and it was 
boarded up in 1947. It was restored by Utah State Park and Recreation Commission and 
dedicated May 16, 1964. A brief history of the Inn follows. . 


Three North Rooms 


These three rooms were a later addition to the original building. They were built for Emma 
Partridge Carson, John’s second wife. All nine of her. children were born here and partly raised in 
these rooms. Later they occupied some of the other rooms, and the big north room was used as a 
storeroom. Emma said she could remember tables of sacks of flour stacked high. There were slabs of 
home-cured bacon, hams and shoulders = all smoked and home-cured, hanging around the walls. In 
her later years this room was carpeted with home-made rag carpet; the walls were whitewashed, and 
it was used as her bedroom for awhile and always for a sitting room in the summer, as it was so nice 
and cool. Today the furnishings are of the period of its earliest history, with a nursery, bedroom, 
and sitting room. . 


Kitchen 


For many years the floor was bare. Each Saturday it was scrubbed with a scrubbing brush, 
home-made soap and lye. Water was continually running in and out of the barrel. Very few enjoyed 
the luxury of running water in their houses then. Over the years, thousands of meals were cooked in 
this room for hungry men of all walks of life. 


There was a door eut in the center of the floor. Potatoes and vegetables were stored there to 
keep them from freezing. The two and one-half foot square door was lifted up’ and someone 
(usually a child) jumped down to get the potatoes while another held a lighted tallow candle to give 
him light. . 


The little room on the west and north was a pantry and was used as a storeroom for dried 
fruits and vegetables, and for such large utensils as the churn, coffee grinder, and large kettles. 


The small room south of the pantry was once used as a summer kitchen. It was in this small 
kitchen that the sumptuous hot wedding supper for one of the daughters (Caroline Carson Crandall) 
was cooked. It was served in the big kitchen and dining room. All wedding guests were served a big, 
hot meal. . 


Later this little room was used as “the men’s washroom.” It had a bench with several metal 
wash basins, soap in soap dishes, a bucket of cold water, and a big pitcher of hot water. There was a 
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mirror, a comb case with a comb in it,and several clean towels hanging on nails driven in the walls. 
Today it is furnished to represent the bathroom of the early aay: The aieet tub would hang on a 
nail in the room when not in use: 


Dining Room 


For 92 years this room served as a dining room for people of all stations in life. It was’ 
furnished with a rag carpet over straw. A long table always covered with a clean, white tablecloth, 
was always partially set; the spoon holder, sugar bowl, salt, pepper, etc. were always left on the 
table and covered between meals with a smaller cloth. Coal-oil lamps were fastened to the walls and 
furnished the light. Here, for nine years, the weary stagecoach driver, and for two years, the pony 
express rider, received refreshment at the supper and breakfast table as he recounted his encounters 
with the weather and Indians and brought news of the outside world. 


In the dining room, church and state officials, Indian Chiefs, traveling theatrical troupes, 
lawmen, and later, sheepmen, prospectors, visitors, family, friends and foe, rich and poor alike, ate 
their meals, mingling with any and all who happened to stop there at the time. No one was ever 
turned away. Breakfast was 25¢ and dinner and supper were each 35¢. | 


* Room West of Dining Room 


In the earliest period, this room was used more or less for a reception room or living room. 
Business and church matters were discussed and settled here; and, today, it is restored as ‘Mr. 
Carson’s Study.” j 

In later years, when school teachers boarded i in the Inn, this was ernen room and was known 

as “The Teacher’s Room.” 


Room Above Dining Room 


This room was always one of the family bedrooms. It had a wall-to-wall rag carpet. A coal-oil 
lamp gave the light. It was always warm from the heat of the room below. There were no clothes 
closets in the house. Nails and hooks were driven in the walls in one corner and the clothes hung ¢ on 
them. Sometimes a curtain was drawn across the corner to conceal os clothes. 


For many years this room was Emma Carson’ s bedroom. Here she slept until ner death in 
1932. It was then called “Grannies Room.” 


Room on the West — (Upstairs) 


This was another family bedroom, furnished similarly to the other bedrooms, Where 
necessary, these large rooms contained two double beds each. It was known as “Warren’s Room.” 
He is one of the donors of the Inn'to the State Parks Comimission. Things never froze’ in this room, 
and so, sometimes, a “gunny sack”’ or two of apples would be stored here for winter use. 


- Room That Leads to the Porch — (Upstairs) 


This room is now called ‘‘General Johnston’s Room.” It is said that at such times as he stayed 
here, this is the room he slept in. Other early noted men, such as Porter Rockwell and Bill Hickman, 
slept here also, as well as regular tired arcs prospectors, and in later years, but before the day 
- Of the automobile, the sheepman. 
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At one time a roomer was cleaning his gun when it accidentally discharged, going through the 
north wall, the hall, and into the next room, just seconds after the traveler in there had lain down or 
he would have been shot. . 


A rag carpet covered the floor. Everytime the bed was slept in, the sheets and pillow cases 
were changed. They were washed by scrubbing by hand on a washboard, then boiled in a big tin or 
copper boiler on the wood burning stove, rinsed and hung to dry. There was a wash bowl and | 
pitcher of water on a stand and a mirror in each of these bedrooms. The rooms had no heat in 
winter, but heavy home-made wool quilts and straw ticks kept the travelers warm. A tallow candle 
in a candle stick, with matches by it, stood on a chair or stand by the bed to furnish light. 


North Corner Room 


This room was furnished as the other bedrooms — with rag carpet, home-made wool quilts, 
straw tick, candle for light, a bed and a chair. 


Travelers were weary when they reached the oasis in the desert and were glad for a haven of 
rest. Many times Porter Rockwell slept in this room. Bill Hickman stayed here also. The stagecoach 
drivers, pony express riders, prospectors, and many other weary travelers received a night’s lodging 
in this room. 


Room at Head. of the Stairs 


This was always a sleeping room for travelers. Pony express riders, stage-coach drivers, 
lawmen, sheepmen and prospectors slept in this room. One “Old Man Crow,”’ as he was called, used 
to stay here twice each year. The last time he came he was 104 years old. He always rode a big 
white horse — even at 104 years. He was a large man with a long white beard. He always wanted this 
small room. This room was furnished like the other bedrooms and was used exclusively for travelers. 


Recreation Room 


Here is a room with a romantic past, to say the least. Originally this long room was built to be 
used as a dance hall for the young people of Mr. Carson’s faith (Mormonism), so they wouldn’t mix 
with the “Outsiders,” as the others were called. Only square dances were allowed, as a fiddle 
furnished the music. No liquor was allowed on the premises. 


This was a spacious room for those days, and so was later used to entertain “company” and 
was nicely furnished. Here the dignitaries of church and Utah territory were entertained. This Inn 
was on the only route that joined the east and west in those days. Here theatrical troupes relaxed 
and entertained all listeners with stories of their travels and tales of the big cities from Missouri to 
Sacramento. 


Later when more towns and settlements sprang up in the valleys, men still traveled slowly 
with teams and wagons, and this room was used as a sitting room where the prospector, the 
sheepman, and any weary traveler could relax after a good supper and “‘swap” stories until the wee 
hours of the morning. At that time there was a wood-burning stove for heat and coal-oil lamps for 
light. If these walls could only talk, truly we could be entertained. 
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